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the dynamical cooling- due to the forced ascent of the 
air and consequent reduction of its pressure is a more 
effective rain-producing agent. 

We have noted a few misprints and mis-statements, 
but in general the principles as stated are sound. 
The book is well printed on good paper, and there is 
a useful index; but the binding of the copy that we 
have has already given way. R. C. 


A GARDEN OF HERBS. 

The Herb-Garden. By Frances A. Bardswell. Pp. 

viii+173 +plates. (London : A. and C. Black, 1911.) 

Price ys. 6 d. net. 

NE of the most delightful charms of old English 
gardening must have been due to the numerous 
sweet-smelling and aromatic herbs that were com¬ 
monly cultivated around the homesteads. The very 
earliest records of gardening were supplied us by the 
ancient herbalists who cultivated their simples for 
medicinal purposes or for the pretty sentiments and con¬ 
ceits that legend had associated with them, but there is 
sufficient evidence that the herbalists took pleasure in 
their plants for the further reason that many of them 
possessed the qualities of beauty and fragrance. As 
we read Gerarde and Parkinson or Culpepper, we 
seem to breathe the atmosphere of the herbalist’s gar¬ 
den, laden as it was with the delightful perfumes of 
lavender, balm, rosemary, southernwood, and many 
other plants the names of which are scarcely known 
to modern gardeners, much less their distinctive quali¬ 
ties. 

The comparative neglect of the herbs which fire the 
enthusiasm of the author may be traced to a feeling 
allied to contempt, directly due to the fact that modern 
medical science has exposed the fallacious character 
of the beliefs formerly entertained in respect to their 
healing qualities. The contempt was natural enough, 
although unscientific and illogical, as is the case with 
most things which are merely the results of reaction. 
We are only just beginning to realise that, even when 
it is admitted that the garden simples are not “heal- 
ails,” yet they have a wonderful interest for those who 
care to study them and admit them to their gardens. 

At this point Miss Bardswell’s book comes to show 
how we may make the most of the herbs from the 
point of view of the decorative gardener. It convinces 
the reader that many of the species have claims which 
should entitle them to every consideration—fragrance, 
romance, and economic value in the kitchen, still- 
room, and nursery. The pictures by the Hon. 
Florence Amherst and Miss Forrest are a pretty 
feature of the volume, and they greatly assist the 
author in presenting her case, for they show that, if 
but few of the sweet herbs possess such brilliant 
flowers as, for example, the bergamot, nevertheless 
many of them are sufficiently decorative to provide 
charming subjects for the artist’s brush. And what 
about their cultivation ? The author gives all the 
information necessary for any novice who wishes to 
engage in their culture. There are directions for 
planting, propagation, harvesting, and drying, with 
other details. We have known many cases where 
herbs were given a prominent place in the garden, 
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and every care expended on their cultivation, but they 
were not utilised indoors, as they might be, because 
there appeared to be a lack of knowledge as to the 
time proper for cutting them and the care they require 
until they are perfectly dry. 

The first things to consider in the formation 
of a herb garden are what site to choose and what 
style to make the beds. The author has something to 
say on these matters, but she is not inclined to be 
rigid in her recommendations. Beyond insisting upon 
the necessity for sunshine, she does not lay down rules 
as to the form of beds, she pleads for the 
cultivation of the herbs and is content if they 
are planted in beds or in ordinary flower borders, 
remarking that one of the best collections of herbs 
she has seen was grown in a kitchen garden. For 
ourselves, the interest we have in the plants is partly 
for their fragrance but equally for the sentiment that 
belongs to them in the legends. Consequently we 
admire them most when they overlay the confined 
borders of the narrow and oblong beds in the old Eng¬ 
lish garden, with paved paths on which the thyme 
and other low-growing species find homes in the soil 
between the flags, the whole surrounded with venerable 
walls supporting old-fashioned climbers, including the 
fragrant myrtle, honeysuckle, and other species remini¬ 
scent of a long-past age. Such a garden we saw quite 
recently in North Wales, where the lavender bushes 
were three feet high and as much through. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR THE 
GEOLOGIST. 

Vorlesungen iiber die chemische Gleichgewichlslehre 
und ihre Anwendung auf die Probleme der 
Mineralogie, Petrographie, und Geologie. By Prof. 
R. Marc. Pp. vi + 212. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1911.) Price 5 marks. 

N this little volume Prof. Marc gives the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered at the University 
of Jena, dealing, as the title announces, with the 
theory of chemical equilibrium in its application to 
mineralogical and geological problems. We gather 
from the preface that these lectures, were addressed 
to students not previously acquainted with the 
modern developments of physical chemistry. It is to 
be presumed that the material has undergone con¬ 
siderable condensation for the purpose of publication, 
for a student in this situation must read very closely 
if he is to obtain the full benefit of the book before 
us. He will be aided by the simplicity of the 
general plan, and by the author’s clear method 
of presentation, while the numerous well-chosen refer¬ 
ences will enable him to pursue farther any particular 
part of the subject. 

The first lecture treats of the general conception of 
chemical equilibrium, and the second introduces the 
reader to the law of mass action and the phase rule. 
The next two lectures deal with the conditions of 
equilibrium in systems of one component, the illustra¬ 
tions being drawn so far as possible from cases which 
are of importance to the geologist. Thus the depend¬ 
ence of melting-point on pressure is considered with 
special reference to the case of ice. Polymorphism 
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in the mineral kingdom is discussed, and a list of 
examples given, which might be considerably en¬ 
larged. Three lectures are devoted to two-component 
systems, introducing the subjects of solution and solid 
solution, and discussing the crystallisation of silicate- 
magmas of ideal binary composition. Next we come 
in due order to three-component systems, which are 
treated less fully than might be expected. The author 
makes a bold attempt to construct a diagram for the 
system silica-lime-magnesia by combining data drawn 
from various sources. He does not allude, except in 
a passing reference, to Schreinemaker’s work. The 
important case of an aqueous solution containing 
several components receives due notice, and the results 
of van ’t Hoff’s researches on the crystallisation of 
marine salts are given at some length. A lecture on 
surface energy in its application to geological pheno¬ 
mena contains much interesting matter. Joly’s work 
on sedimentation is not cited, but there is an account 
of Schade’s curious researches on the oolitic structure. 
In the final lecture, dealing with cosmology and vul- 
canology, the author has permitted himself some 
latitude of speculation, and some of his remarks are 
at least open to debate. 

The book will serve as a very useful guide to 
chemical geology. Its information is in general well 
up to date, though a few exceptions may be found ; 
for instance, Shepherd and Rankin showed two years 
ago that the high-temperature form of silica is not 
tridymite but cristobalite. A. H. 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

(1) The Feeble-minded: a Guide to Study and Prac¬ 
tice. By Dr. E. B. Sherlock. With an introduc¬ 
tory note by Sir H. B. Donkin. Pp. xx + 327. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 
8s. 6 d. net. 

(2) Feeble-mindedness in Children of School Age. By 
Dr. C. P. Lapage. With an appendix on Treat¬ 
ment and Training by Mary Dendy. Pp. xiv + 359. 
(Manchester: University Press, 1911.) Price 5 s. 
net. 

HESE two books are in a sense complementary 
of one another, the former being a work which 
might easily be of interest to the general reader, and 
will certainly be a useful help to those who are 
engaged in the care of the feeble-minded, while the 
latter is essentially a scientific book in which idiocy 
and imbecility are treated from a more academic point 
of view. Both works take full advantage of the 
information obtained by the Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, which was 
appointed in 1904 and concluded its work in 1909. 

(1) Dr. Sherlock’s book has seventy pages devoted 
to a brief account of the nature of mind and its 
physical basis. The two chapters, though brief, give 
a very good working foundation for the study of 
mental deficiency. Then follow another sixty-four 
pages on the nature of the “ feeble mind ” and its 
physical basis, including discussions and illustrations 
of such conditions as microgyria, porencephaly, irre¬ 
gularity of the convolutions, &c. There is also a 
description of changes in the dura mater, skull cap 
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and scalp and of the various deformities commonly 
known as the physical stigmata of degeneration. 

The chapter on “ Causation ” is excellent and, inter 
alia, compresses into a short space all the chief views 
which have been held in modern times as to the 
nature of heredity. 

Dr. Sherlock introduces a new classification of the 
varieties of idiocy which coincides for the most part 
with former classifications, but there are some new 
words which display his known tendency to eschew 
consonants from his neologisms. The “ ateleiotic 
forms” are the “minds in miniature” without 
abnormal development of any one faculty, such as 
occurs in some idiots. The hypertrophic sclerosis of 
Bourneville receives the new name “epiloia” -which 
includes the author’s cases formerly comprised by his 
term “anoia.” All the paralytic cases are grouped 
together under the name of “plegic forms ” and there 
is a separate group of “ residual forms ” in which 
are included presumably all the rarest forms of idiocy. 
The author does not make any separate group for 
epileptic idiots inasmuch as he regards the occurrence 
of fits as accidental to all varieties of idiocy and in¬ 
sufficient to warrant a separate clinical group, how¬ 
ever convenient for practical purposes. 

The work concludes with a very clear chapter on 
the handling of the feeble-minded, the way in which 
they may be placed under care, legal relationships, 
mental and physical examination, mental and physical 
training, craftsmasters, craftsmistresses, &c. 

(2) Dr. Lapage’s book, so far as practical relation¬ 
ship of the feeble-minded is concerned, is based upon 
experience at the Sandlebridge Colony for the Feeble¬ 
minded, and there is an appendix by Miss Mary 
Dendy, honorary secretary of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the 
Feeble-minded, on the treatment and training of these 
patients. 

Her chapter, in common with the rest of the book, 
is very well arranged under the headings of admis¬ 
sions, food, dress, dormitories, bath-rooms and lava¬ 
tories, wardrobes, dining- and day-rooms, kitchen 
utensils, school, work, games, hospital and sick¬ 
rooms. 

Naturally the treatment of the subject by Dr. 
Lapage falls under similar headings to those of Dr. 
Sherlock. There are chapters on the statistics of the 
subject, on the physical and mental characteristics of 
the patients, diagnosis and prognosis, &c. 

Four chapters are devoted to the condition of the 
brain in feeble-mindedness and on its causation by 
inherited and acquired factors. 

To the general practitioner an appendix giving a 
list of institutions for the mentally defective, including 
asylums, homes, colonies, and schools, will be found 
exceedingly useful, seeing that mental deficiency is 
so very common, and the provision for patients suffer¬ 
ing therefrom so small and so little known. There 
is a very good chapter on the defects of speech. 

From both the above books we learn that feeble¬ 
mindedness is an incurable condition and that the 
only hope for such patients lies in institution care. 
The patients can be trained to become useful in 
handiwork and capable of earning their own living, 
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